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In. the Second Number of the Mirror, 
we gave a brief account of the Gunpow- 
der Plot; and as we are nearly upon 
the eve of the anniversary _ of this 
dreadful conspiracy, it is conceived that 
nothing can be more appropriate than 
the above Engraving, which is a cor- 
rect view of part of the mansion, once 
situated at Lambeth, on the banks of 
the Thames, and formerly occapied by 
Guido Fawkes, every vestige of which 
is now levelled with the ground. 

In an affair of such mighty import, it 
may be reasonably supposed,. that the 
sanguinary actors in this projected tra- 
gedy, were as careful as possible in 
concealing their operations, and at the 
same time remaining in the vicinity of 
the spot where the grand explosion was 
to be effected. Under this idea, no in- 
dividual concerned in the. progress of 
the business, stood more in need of 
Secrecy than Guido. Fawkes, who was 
not only a principal actor in conveying 
the combustibles to the cellar, beneath 
the Houses of Parliament, but was the 
willing agent to undertake the firing of 
the fatal train, though, in all human 
eh his own life myst have been 
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Guy Fawkes’ Mouse, at Lambeth. 
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sacrificed in the event of an explosion. 
For these reasons, therefore, no spot 
was better calculated for the residence 
of this daring conspirator, than the 
Lambeth side of the water, as he could 
at all times cross the Thames, and land 
in any part of Westminster he deemed 
it expedient, and by this means gain 
the scene of action with secrecy and 
dispatch. 

In order, however, that our readers 
may be the better enabled to form a 
judgment of the once famous occu- 
pant of our mansion, we insert -an 
account of Guido Fawkes, extracted 
from some rare documents of the times. 

It appears that the first intimation of 
the purposed conspiracy, was commu- 
nicated to Guido Fawkes, an officer in 
the Spanish service, then in the low 
countries, who was stated to be a fit 
man both for counsel and execution, 
of whatsoever should be resolved 
upon. The secret was confided to him 
by. Thomas Winter, one of the con- 
spirators, with whom he set sail for 
England ; shortly after the undertaking 
was made known to. Robert Catesby, 
Thomas Percy, and — eres when 
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all the five consulted togettter; on the 
most efficient means of executing a plot 
against the state, each hecoming bound 
by an Gath of secrecy, sworn upon the 
Ev which was.rendered_ still 
more binding by the administration of 
the sacrament. D these consul- 
tations, after various plans. had been 
agitated, Catesby ‘proposed a secret 
mine under the Upper House of Parlia- 
ment. 

Matters being: thus -resolved upon, 
w house was hired- by Thomas Percy, 
the Parliament-House, where 
the mine was. constructed, the 11th of 
1604, by the five conspira- 

tors: above: who 


nage mn the- mine to the- wall, 
ag ete ee sear and‘ationt. 
iad. worked’ the walk: 

Baw uni- 


thatthe 
Perey, theconspirator, immediately w went 
and hired the cellar at a yearly rent. 

Previous to this incident,‘ the con+ 
spirators had provided and conveyed to 
the house .which had beew first taken, 
twenty barrels of: gunpowder, which 
were removed into the cellar, and there 
covered with billets and faggots pro- 
vided for that purpose. 

About: the Easter following, Parlia- 
ment being prorogued until October, 
these associations dispersed, whenGuido 
Fawkes returned ‘to the low countries, 
according: to the advice and direction of 
the rest, who were fearful that his 
longer stay-in England might give rise 
to suspicions. 

During this lapse of time, Percy hav- 
ing the key of the cellar, caused more 
powder and:wood to be deposited there, 
and at the beginning of September, 
Guido Fawkes returned, when he: re- 
ceived the key from Percy, and @ fresh 
supply of powder and billets was con- 
veyed thither; after which Fawkes re- 
paired’ to the country, where he con- 
tinued till the 80th of October. 

According to the statement of Thomas 
Winter, in his confession, it appears 
that the conspirators met in Clement’s 
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Lane, betiind tite church ; for long prior 
to this period, and even before the 
Norman conquest, the ancient church 
was built close to Clement’s Lane. But 
we. will te Winter’s own words:— 
*© So we met behind St. Clement’s, Mr. 
Catesby; Mr: Percy; Mr. Wright, Mr. 
Guy Fawkes, and myself, and having. 
upon a primer, ee each other the 
oath of secrecy, ia a chamber where no 
other body was, we went.after.into the 
next room, and heard masy, and receiv- 
ed the blessed sacrament. upon the 
same. 

In order the better toconteal himself, 
Guido Fawkes took-the tame-of Percy’s 
Servant, assuming, accorditig to some, 
the sppeliasion jon of ug Sainon, whereas 
others state John Johnson. In thecon- 
fossion mado by Winter, bh tliat, 
‘towards. the: beginning’ of the term, 
Mr, Pawkes-end'l-came to Mt: Catesbiy, 
at: Moorecroft's, where wa agreed, tliat 
ep was: time to begin, and set things 

im order for the mine. So as Mr. 


» Kawkes went to: London; end thenest 


o words ‘come 
: aver to him,” obvi y referred to his 
crossing the water to residence of 
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it our engraving, 
aay may be inferred by the following 
paragraph in Winter's confession : 

** It was thought convenient to have 
a house, that’ might answer to Mr. 
Percy’s, where we might make pro- 
vision: of. powder and wood for the 
mine, which being there made ready, 
should in the night be conveyed by 
boat to the house by the Partiament, 
because we were loath to soil that with 
often going in and out. There was none 
that we could devise’ so fit as Lam- 
beth.” 

It appears that Thomas Winter and 
Guy Fawkes, suspecting that the first 
powder: might be: damp, procured & 
quantity of new, and conveyed it into 
the cellar, placing it in the order it 
should stand, at which period the Par- 
liament was ’prorogued anew until the 
5th of November. 

Two days prior to the above date, 
Catesby and Fawkes were at a house 
called White Webbs, by Enfield Chace, 
where they were joined by Thomas 
Winter, and the latter was informed of 
the well known letter forwarded to the 
Lord Mounteagle, recorded in history, 
and which’ led to the: discovery of this 
horrible plot. 
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Guido Fawkes was arrested neat the 
entrance of the cellar, about midnight, 
by Sir Thomas Knevett, a gentleman 
of iis majesty’s privy chamber, and a 
justice of the ce in Westminster, 
who instantly conducted the delinquent 
to the privy council, before whom he 
boldly declared, ‘that had he been 
within the door at the period of his ap- 
prehension, he would have blown him- 
er up, with all those about him at the 

me.”” 


After this he underwent an examina- 
tion at Whitehall, where no man of 
whatsoever rank he might be, was de- 
nied access to, or conference with him; 
yet notwithstanding the incessant teaz- 

g and impertinent questionings to 


_ which he was subjected, he neither 


changed countenance, nor lost his. tem- 
r, during the whole of the day ; treat- 
ing the better sort with contemptuous 
scorn, and mocking the rest with taunts 
and jesting.. Being afterwards con- 
ducted to the Tower, no threats, nor 
the exposure upon the rack, could urge 
him to divulge his secret. He was 
afterwards tried and convicted. 

Guy Fawkes being very emaciated 
and ill at the time of execution, suffered 
in company with Thomas Winter, his 
original associate, Ambrose Rookwood, 
and Robert Keies, within the boundary 
of Old. Palace Yard, Westminster, and 
close to the Parliament-house, on the 
3ist of January, 1606. 


THE RIVAL WATERMEN. 

FOUNDED ON A RECENT FACT.* 
Two watermen the other day, 

Tom Lipscombe—Andrew Ware, 





- As many men have done before, 


Fell out about a fare. 
Miss Ant Drew tripp’d towards the 
stairs, 
Inténding to take boat; 
fiys Ware, ‘* I likés with prétty fares 
Upon the Thames to float.” 
4an Drew rejected Andrew Ware, 
. And drew where Lipscombe stood ; ' 
Says Ware, ‘‘ take care, that there’s 
my fare, 
“ For yow she’s far too good.” 
Lipscothbe rejoin’d, “ a pretty go, 
_“T does n't mind a spree, 
* And from a boy was bred to row, 
’“ And rowing’s bread to me.” 
“ So let me, Andrew, tell you this, 
‘* Betwixt yourself and me, 
“ If yon should think to take that miss, 
‘* Mistaken you will be.” 
* Vide Morting Herald, Oct. 21, 1823. 
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But Miss Ann Drew, she chang’a her 
mind, 


As misses often do ; 
And like a ship before the wind, 
Across the bridge she flew. 


Now blows do oft succeed a breeze, 
And so to mend the joke, 

The skull of Lipscombe, and the peace, 
By Andrew's fist were broke. 


So Lipscombe thought it right, his 


scrongs 
Before a court to bring ; 
And Andrew was adjudg’d to pay, 
A Sov’ reign to the King. oe 


ANECDOTES OF THE BASTILLE. 
(Continued from page 341.) 


In selecting a few anecdotes of the 
Bastille, we have been regardless of 
Chronology, or methodical arrange- 
ment, as our object was not so much to 
give a connected history of this prison, 
as to exhibit some of the most striking 
incidents of which it was the scene. In 
No. 52, wé gave an account of a pri- 
soher confined in the Bastille for thirty- 
one years ; we havé now to record an 
instance of another person who linger- 
éd néarly double that period in this 
horrid place, Good God, what crime 
éan man commit that should demand an 
expidtion of sixty years confinement in 
a dungeon! For a portion of our pre- 
sent’ article wé are indebted to the 
Percy Aneédotes :— 


Prisoner for sixty-one Years. 


A. M. Dussault, who had given some 
cause of offence to Cardinal Richelieu, 
was consigned to the dungeons df the 
Bastille on the 20th November, 1631. 
After he had been immured here about 
eleven years, the unfortunate ‘prisoner 
received intelligence that his persecutor 
was on the point of death. He thought 
that this was'a moment when an appeal 
to his heart and conscience might not be 
made in vain. He sat down accord- 
ingly, and wrote him the following irh- 
pressive letter. ‘ ; 

“ Bastille, lst December, 1642. 
“ Fo CARDINAL RICHELIEU. 

“ Phisis'a time, my Lord, when a 
mah ceases to be cruel and unjust : and 
it is when his approaching dissolution 
forces him to descend into the gloomy 
recesses of his conscience, to weep for 
the troubles, sorrows, and misfortunes 
he has caused to his’ fellow-creatures. 
I ‘say fellow-creatures'; for now you 
must be sensible of what you never 
would be convinced or persuaded of, 
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that the Supreme and Eternal Creator 
from above, has made us all after the 
same model; and that his intention 
was, that men should not be distin- 
guished from one another but by their 
virtues. You know, my Lord, that 
for these. eleven years past, "you made 
me suffer a thousand deaths in. this 
Bastille, where even felons, and the 
most disloyal of: his Majesty’s subjects, 
would deserve pity and compassion; 
much more I, then, my Lerd, ‘whom 
you make perish by inches, for having 
disobeyed an order of yours that would 
have doomed my soul to everlasting 
torments, and made me appear in the 
presence of Almighty God, our tre- 
mendous Judge, with hands stained with 
blood. Ah! were you to hear the 
plaints, sighs, and groans I incessantly 
heave from the dungeon you have con- 
demned me to, I am sure you would 
forthwith restore me to liberty. I 
earnestly conjure you, my Lord, to do 
it in the name of that Eternal God, 
who is to judge you as well as myself ; 
take pity on my cruel sufferings, and 
sorrow ; and if you wish ‘to be merci- 
ful before you die, give immediate 
orders for my chains to be broken ; for 
when once in the power of death, you 
will no longer be able to do me that 
justice L can claim but from you, and 
you will then be persecuting ine even 
after death, which God preserve you 
from doing. Vouchsafe, I beseech you, 
to yield to the humble prayers of a 
man who has always been a loyal sub- 
ject to his Majesty. 
“.T am, my Lord, with veneration, 
respect, and submission, yours, &c. 
‘+ Dussautt.” 
This letter was in all probability not 
received, as. the Cardinal died three 
days after that on which it was written, 
and certainly without giving any orders 
for the liberation of Dassault. The 
Cardinal. became thus, as the ‘hapless 
man so emphatically expressed it, his 
persecutor ‘“‘ even after death ;’’ and 
horrid indeed was the legacy of -ven- 
geance ; for it was not till the 20th 
June, 1692, as appears from an in- 
scription on the wall of the room in 
which he was confined, that Dussault 
recovered his liberty, after being con- 
fined.a prisoner for sixty-one years ! 


Marquis de Pelleport. 


The Marquis de Pelleport was thrown 
into the Bastille a short time before 
the revolution, for writing a pamphlet 
against the Count de Vergenus and the 
Sieur de Noir, entitled, ‘* Le Diable 
dans un Bénetier’’—* The Devil in a 
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Holy Water-Pot.”” His amiable wife 
who had been left with four children, 
spent four years in soliciting his re- 
lease, andat length succeeded, Through 
the intercession of M. de Launay she 
got her sons admitted into the Military 
Orphan School. 
Soon after his liberation the Marquis 

returned to Paris, where he arrived 
the day before the Bastille was taken, 
and had the misfortune, to see M. de 
Launay put to death, and M. de Losme 
dragging to the place of execution. 
Struck with the sad spectacle, he re- 
called to mind the humanity of M. 
Losme, who had ever studied to con- 
sole the prisoners, and had frequently 
shown much concern for him. Listen- 
ing only to the voice of friendship, he 
flew to the unfortunate major, whom 
the enraged mob were dragging along 
with a fary that would have intimidated 
the stoutest heart, and catching him‘in 
his arms, cried out to them to desist: 
* You are going to sacrifice the wor- 
thiest man on earth; five years was [ 
a prisoner in the Bastille, and he was 
my only friend.” These words roused 
de Losme ; and lifting up his eyes with 
the coolness of a spirit truly Roman, 
not to be expected in a man whom the 
mob were almost tearing to pieces, he 
said, ‘* Young man, what ate you 
doing? Withdraw ; yo. will only sa- 
crifice your own life, without saving 
mine.” The Marquis de’ Pelleport 
perceiving the mob were deaf to his 
entreaties, exclaimed, ** Begone; I 
will defend him against you alt.” For- 
getting that he was unarméd, he began 
to beat them off with his hands; when 
he was attacked on all sides, wounded 
by some with sabres, by others with 
bayonets. He at length seized'a mus- 
ket, and did much execution with it, 
until it was torn from him, and he was 
on the point of perishing; but by new 
exertions, he forced his. way through 
the mob, and escaped to the Hotel de 
Ville, on the steps of which he fell 
senseless. Fie was, however, con- 
veyed to a place of safety, and re- 
covered from ‘his wounds. - 


The Hero of the Bastille. 


In the year 1785, a person of rank 
and fashion in Paris became enamoured 
of a beautiful young girl, the daughter 
of a respectable tradesman; who re- 
fusing to encourage the nobleman’s 
passion, was soon after thrown into the 
Bastille. The lover of the girl, the 


son of a wealthy citizen, and who was 


to have been-married: to her in afew 
days, dreading the like fate, made his 
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escape to Constantinople, to serve as 
a volunteer under the Grand Seignior, 
leaving his intended bride secreted 
with a female friend. On the revolu- 
tion breaking out, the young man re- 
turned to Paris, and equally stimulated 
by love and.liberty, was the very gre- 
nadier who first mounted the breach 
made in the Bastille, from the dungeons 
of which he had the happiness of res- 
cuing the father of his future bride. 
(To be continued.) 


A WEEK’S JOURNAL AT MAR- 
GATE. 





BY A COCKNEY. 

“ The evenings ure getting lengthy 
now,” quoth I to mysclf, a brief time 
back, and I do not think that I can 
amuse myself more harmlessly than 
by going to pay my long-promised vi- 
sit to my good friend Mr. Tobias Simp- 
kin. The affair was no sooner arrang- 
ed in my own mind, than in an active 
train for being put in execution. Off 
I bundled, straight up the Strand, and 
through Temple-Bar, till 1 fairly found 
my way to the domicile of my respect- 
ed elderly friend in Flow, not 
— miles from ‘* Bow Church Stee- 
Pp e.”” 

I was received with the customary 
warm welcome; no professions—no 
flummery—none of the active, endless 
talkativeness of being so glad to see 
me, and all that sort of thing; hut al- 
most as sogn as | had entered, the lit- 
tle party, consisting of my friend, his 
wife, two daughters, and self, assem- 
bled round a 1oaring fire, and there 
was not a single expression in any of 
their visages which did not loudly as- 
sure me, that I was considered as one 
of the family. 

Mr. Tobias Simpkin had been late- 
Jy visiting solus, that place of great 
fame and renown ycleped Margate. 
He had hinted to me that it was his in- 
tention to make a few dotchings—an 
idea which 1 warmly patronized; and 
accordingly, after a few words of gos- 
Sip upon indifferent subjects had been 
exchanged, he hauled out his MS., and, 
enjoining silence, commenced, witha 
face of much importance, the following 
journal, which is characteristic of the 
worthy citizen, and shows the man to 
the life: while it gives at the same 
time no bad general idea of the place 
which he visited :— 

Tuesday morning.—Started in the 
Albion steam-boat from the Tower, at 
& quarter past eight o’clock precisely, 
glad to escape from the counter, and 
leaye my wife and all my cares be- 
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hind me—deuced good things ‘these 
steam-boats, beat the old hoys all to 
nothing—never shall forget being for- 
ty-eight hours, few years ago, with 
Mrs. S. and girls, in the Greyhound ! 
~-sure to get down in glorious time— 
found the deck crowded—all merry 
faces—few invalids—plenty of loose 
cash floating about—sure sign of the 
badness of the times—found myself 
excessively voluble—joked, laughed, 
and chuckled with every body and at 
every body—couldn’t find out any ori- 
ginals to twig—blessed fat gentleman, 
who seemed to know every one on 
board—very jocose with the ladies— 
thought to cut me out, forsooth—gave 
him his own, and was looked upon as 
somebody—old girl and six daughters 
very loquacious—evidently angling for 
matches—saw the wenches in the act 
of making some desperate attempts to 
inveigle the greenhorns—recognized 
** Mamma’’ as our fishmonger’s wife— 
adjourned to the neighbourhood of the 
bowsprit to explode at the discovery— 
good humour the order of the day— 
music—rising generation knocked up a 
dance—enjoyed the fun, tho’ an old 
prig—elegant fine day—blué sky above 
and breeze freshening around us—vast 
exhilaration of @nimal spirits at every 
bound of the vessel—send all the sons 
of Esculapius to Jericho, and wish all 
his gracious Majesty’s hard working 
subjects were just inhaling the same 
fine air—edified two middle aged gen- 
tlemen and a venerable matron with 
my profound knowledge of the coast— 
enlarged upon Tilbury Fort—Graves- 
end—the Nore—and when a shout from 
many voices proclaimed the Reculvers 
in sight, began an erudite account 
thereof, and finished the same very 
much to my own Satisfaction— appetite 
marvellous— increased to a ruinous de- 
gree—eating all day—arrived in the 
Bay—vile landing-place—thanked stars 
T had no womankind with me—chucked 
royself, portmanteau in hand, into a 
boat, and soon put foot once more 
upon mother earth—stalked up the 
High-street with great d*rnity, boy 
behind with portmanteau—saw the va- 
gabond’s head half off with laughing— 
auchored at the King's Head, being 
always a loyal subject—said inn not to 
be squinted at—fair accommodations— 
no. disparagement to the Duke’s Head, 
which has a “most enticing sea view, 
besides other exceHencies—Adonised— 
took a cup of bohea, and sallied out for 
a walk on the Pier—beaoteous dames, 
and gentiemen with reputable calves to 
their legs, not a few—query, more 
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legs than understand! met some 
knowing frequenters of ’Change—cut 
them—sundry waddlers too—bless us ! 
—sauntered home, and took a warm- 
bath—flesh-brush very much at my ser- 
vice and the public’s—fancied how 
daintily it might have been scouring 
the clay of my fat friend the fishmon- 
ger’s wife, previously to its rejoicing 
mine eye-lids—bah!—set my stomach 
in fine order with a bottom of brandy, 
and went to roost, 

Wednesday.— Weather still bobbish 
—up betimes— ous to go to the 
sea, side, and lose the most healthy 
part of the day, perspiring at every 

re in a feather-bed—walk on the 

‘ort—scarce.a soul stirring but myself, 
or body either —sun-rise — became 
thoughtful—caught myself in some- 
thing of a devotional frame—not dis- 
pleased thereat—tried how memory 
would serve me tocon Addison’s hymn 
—couldn’t remember any of it, but 

‘* For ever singing as they shine, 

The hand that made us is divine.” 
Crawled as far as the preventive ser- 
vice establishment, then sat down, and 
began to muse on the mighty ocean— 
small white sails popping about in 
every direction—detected something 
within me of the sentimental—got cruel- 
ly hungry, and turned my nose to- 
wards my good-looking King’s Head— 
‘¢ did all that might become a man’’ 
to an excellent breakfast, and spent 
the morning in scouring the town and 
its outskirts—no change in my old 
friends—every stone in the same place 
as when I last was here—a few houses 
repaired and beautified on the Marine 
Parade—some new ones rising on the 
Fort, but still the same old place—all 
anchanged in the main, amid the many 
calamitous and eventful changes jam- 
med together in the nutshell of two or 
three short years, that rise up in my 
mind’s eye—when I think—but “I'll 
not weep’’—Met an old friend, who 
proposed a trip to Broadstairs—no ob- 
jection—mounted a ‘“‘ Tally-ho,” and 
drove off with a pair of donkeys in a 
style that astonished the natives— 
friend a very passable whip—self hav- 
ing no pretensions that way—gravelled 
the outworks of a neat mansion near 
St. Peter’s, and were all but spilt— 
landlady bustled out in a furious heat— 
red as a turkey-cock—managed to ap- 
pease her—friend did the handsome, 
and paid damages—laughed a mortal 
half hour, by St..Peter’s clock, at the 
joke—got muzzy with some singularly 
fine Burton ale. at Broadstairs—friend 
affirmed poz, that he would go and 
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have acup of fine favoured souchong 
with the wrathful landlady, ere he 
quitted the Isle of Thanet—was as 
good as his word, and (as he after- 
wards informed me) being well re- 
onset they laughed the matter over, 
an 


** Twice he drove in donkey gig, 
And twice knocked down the rail.” 
Concluded the day. at the Ranelagh 

Gardens—delightful spot, rhymin 
with cool grot, charming cot, and suc 
like sweet associations—evening pass- 
ed away with much hilarity—music, 
dancing—sweet sights and pleasant 
sounds—in good sooth, I have often 
spent pleasant hours there, which may 
not soon be forgotten—and at Dande- 
lion too, the old place—but that hath 
departed; the merciless plough has 
gone over it, and alas, my dear Mrs. 
S., we shall never, no never, have the 
felicity of sipping our afternoon's ear- 
ly cup of tea there again ! 

Thursday.—First morning of the 
races, and such a morning !—delicate 
Scotch mist, alias an unquestionable 
English drizzle—nothing could be more 
annoying—managed to procure a crick 
in my neck, not to mention a decided 
head-ache, watching for a scrap of 
blue among the heavy clouds that were 
sailing over us. 

12 o’Clock.—A regular fixed day— 
raining frying-pans and gridirons—re- 
conciled to remaining in a dry skin for 
the next twelve hours at least—hurled 
the settee near the fire, and sprawled at 
fall length thereon, and seizing ‘* The 
Guide to the Watering Places,” com- 
menced reading—I am much filled with 
compassion, like my Lord Falkland, 
for unlettered gentlemen, on a wet 
day*—fell fast asleep—roused by 
waiter hinting that dianer was ready— 
soon took up a position, and evinced as 
much alacrity as could rationally be 
expected in the discharge of the vari- 
ous duties to which I was called— 
thought with complacency of the Clo- 
nakilty lads, facetious remark, that the 
public was much indebted to the man 
who first invented eating—-had recourse 
again to my settee, and did not require 
“ The Guide to the Watering Places” 
to encourage my afternoon’s nap—was 
amused the rest of the evening with 
heholding the triumphal entry of those 


* My worthy friend Mr. Simpkin, 
although a man of but slender educa- 
tion, is possessed of some acquirements, 
with considerable shrewdness and ob- 
servation. He thinks. himself a lite- 
rary character. 
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who had been at the races, into Mar- 
gate—ladies much like unto drowned 
rats, and gentlemen like fricaseed 
porcupi culated upon colds and 
catarrhs not a few, and wished much I 
was in the physic line—must speak 
about it to my old chum Mr. Bolus. 
Friday.—Morning fine—up with the 
larks—never have yet forgotten the 
two lines in my Primer— 
“ Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Will make ye both healthy, wealthy, 





and wise. 
Scuttled off betimes to the race-ground 
—a good stiff walk—must be a mile 
and a half beyond Dandelion—all the 
conveyances engaged—couldn’t have 
got even a wheelbarrow for love or 
money—fagged and hot—stood still 
and looked around me—wondered 
where all the people could have come 
from—received a smart, well-aimed 
blow between the shoulders—looked 
up, and rapping out an oath (as an ac- 
quaintance passed me with a shout at a 
hand gallop, on a grey Rosinante), 
repeated those lines of Cowper’s, 
“The man that heils you Tom or 
Jack,”’ &c. 
With considerable feeling—mounted 
an old dust-cart, in the twimkling of a 
gingerbread-nut, and had an enviable 
view of the race-course—made friends 
with some of my neighbours, regular 
old files like myself, and entered into 
the spirit of the thing with “ infinite 
promptitude”—if I conld have recon- 
ciled betting to my conscience, I might 
have won in two out of three courses 
—considerably tickled with my skill in 
horseflesh—never was aware of it be- 
fore—passed for a knowing one among 
a few in the vicinity—got into a brewn 
study—wax tired, and descending from 
my exalted station, * homewards 
trudged my weary way.” 
Saturday.—Lots of exportations— 
went early to Ramsgate, and paraded 
the surrounding places, not forgetting 
Pegwell Bay—glorious pier for a pro- 
de—recognised an old acquaint- 
ance—never shall forget the appear- 
ance, the tout ensembie, as the French 
have it, of his inexpressibles—must 
have changed them with a scarecrow— 
hadn’t the grace to ask me to take a 
chop and a tankard with him—resolved 
to cut all Margate gossips for the fu- 
ture—no heart about them—came 





home in the dumps. 
Sunday,—Steered towards Zion 
Chape]—Mr. T——, of Ramsgate, in 


_ the pulpit—marvelled that he seemed 
to have the sacred writings, chapter 
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and verse, upon all occasions, at. his 
fingers’ ends, and yet more marvellous, 
that he made withal a sermon at utter 
variance with the beauty and_subli- 
mity.of the book with which he ap- 
peared so well acquainted—can’t en- 
dure the jecose school of preaching— 
visited the parish church in the after- 
noon, and heard a sober and plain ad- 
ress, certainly suited to the meanest 
Fara "Pdi evening walk on the 
Fort—Pier crowded with people—mu- 
sic playing—beautiful way of ‘ re- 
membering the sabbath day to keep it 
holy’’—O! for the Rev. E. Irving to 
uplift his yoice among them! with a 
stick of brimstone lit at both ends in 
ene hand, and an Irish sprig of shile- 
lah in the other, he might perchance 
work a reform. 

Monday.—Fell iu, as I was loung- 
ing on the Pier before breakfast, with 
a respectable elderly gentleman, not 
altogether unknown, or unremembered 
in the “days of yore’—told me his 
womankind was with him, and that he 
had been one of two old fools who had 
been spinning over the Russian Moan- 
tains on the Fort, at the manifest risk 
of neck end limb, to procure an appe- 
tite for breakfast—spent the entire 
day very pl tly—obliged to omit 
bro gy - Minster, with = old church 
and tempting tea-gardews—went to 
roost with my chin much increased in 
longitude, that my time was up, and I 
must return to my wife and the smoke, 
din, and busiaess of London. 

Tuesday—Rose with a face of 
alarming length—Cheapside a fool to 
it—went on board the steam-boat, much 
out of temper—a touch ef the pathetic 
in blank verse, by way of ferewell to 
Margate, while the music struck up 
*¢ Off she Goes,’’ by way of keeping 
up our spirits—saw more faces in which 
flatness was legible on board, and some 
about as long as my own—contrived to 
keep ;my chin out of my waistcoat- 
pocket, and knoeked up a smile at hav- 
jug some companions in afftiction—sad 
difference between going to Margate 
and returning from it—money all spent 
—fought manfally every inch.of ground 
for the odd .sixpence—horrid row with 
the boatmen at the Tower-stairs— 
managed to throw myself at length in 
a hack, and arrived at home just in 
good time to express my veneration 
for.a chine of beef, which was smokivg 
on the table. Enear. 

October 16, 1823. 
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BALLAD ON LONDON BRIDGE, 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 
Sir—The projected demolition of 
London bridge recalls to my mind the 
introductory lines of an old ballad 
which a friend of mine, seventy years 
ago, heard plaintively warbled by a 
Tady who was born in the reign of 
Charles the Second, and who lived till 
nearly the end of that of George the 
Second. I now transcribe the lines, 
not as possessing any great intrinsic 
merit, but in the hope of learning from 
some intelligent correspondent, through 
the medium of your valuable Mirror, 
the name of the author, and the story 
which gave rise to the ballad; for it 
probably originated in some accident 
that happened to the old bridge. The 
Lady Lea evidently refers to the river 
of that name, the favorite haunt of 
Isaac Walton ; which, after fertilizjng 
the counties of Hertford, Essex, and 
Middlesex, glides into the Thames. 


London bridge is broken down ; 
Dance over the Lady Lea: 
London bridge is broken down, 
With a gay Lady. 
Then we must build it up again. 
What shall we build it up withal ? 
Build it up with iron and steel ; 
Iron and steel will bend and break. 
Build it up with wood and stone ; 
Wood and stone will fall away. 
Build it up with silver and gold ; 
Silver and gold will be stolen away : 
Then we must set a man to watch. 
Suppose the man should fall asleep ; 
Then we must put a pipe in his mouth. 
Suppose the pipe should fall and break ; 
Then we must set a dog to watch. 
Suppose the dog should run away ; 
Then we must chain him to a post. 
' Lam, yours, &c. Harris. 





WEST INDIA BIRDS. 

The woods and marshes of Jamaica 
afford a variety of wild fow) and other 
birds of exquisite flavour, among which 
the ring-tail pigeon is by many the 
most esteemed. But the most delicious 
of birds is the ortolan or rice bird of 
South Carolina. These little birds 
fatten upon the milky rice of-that re- 
gion early in the autumn; and when it 
begins to harden, they visit Jamaica in 
prodigious flights in October, to feed on 
the seeds of the Guinea grass.’ Instead 
of giving an account of the wild fowl, 
we must content ourselves with reciting 
tbe curious contrivance by which the 
ancient Indians of Jamaica caught 
them. In the ponds to which these 


birds resort, they used to throw cala- 
bashes, (a species of gourd) which 
floated on the water, and which, when 
accustomed to see, the bird would ap- 
proach without fear. Having. succeed- 
ed thus far, the sportsman put one of 
these gourds on his head, first making 
apertures for sight and breath. He 
then very cautiously crept into the 
pond, gently swimming in deep water, or 
walking where it was shallow with his 
head only above the surface. Thus he 
got among the fowl, and seizing one at 
a time by the fevt, and dragging it by 
a dexterous jerk downwards, he fasten- 
ed it to his girdles and so without 
creating the least alarm or disturbance 
among the residue of the flock, loaded 
himself with as many as he could carry 
away. 

Among throngs of birds eminent for 
brilliant plumage may be mentioned the 
parrot, and its various affinities, from 
the stout macaw to the tiny paroquet. 
This numerous family yet adorn the 
groves of Jamaica, But the flamingo, 
an elegant and princely bird, as large 
as a swan, arrayed in plumage of the 
brightest scarlet, is no longer to be seen. 
Still, however, the pride of the garden 
for illustrious plumage, the Collibry or 
humming bird, multiplies murmurs, and 
sucks the rich blossoms of Jamaica. 
The colours that mark the coat of this 
bird (not much bigger than a. beetle) 
mock the mimicry of art ; exhibiting iv 
exquisite combination the pure green of 
the emerald, the rich purple of the 
amethyst, and the deep blaze of the 
ruby. That the music of the European 
birds surpasses that of the tropical, has 
often been remarked, aad the remark is 
just. Yet the tropical groves, deco- 
rated by plumes so diversified and 
splendid, boast also the very curious 
imitations peculiar to the mocking bird ; 
imitations which, mingling with the 
plaintive notes of a «vast variety of 
doves, and the moduiated hum of 
countless insects, afford a concert that 
gratifies untutored taste, although it 
may fail to pamper the voluptuary ia 
musical refinement. +t 





ON THE STINGING NETTLE. 


(For the Mirror.) 
Our common nettles are universally 


‘.known by the ancient name of urtica, 


derived from wro, to burn or sting. 
The stinging nettle is generally looked 
upon with disdain, and unworthy the 
admiration of the mass of mankind, but 
although a lowly weed, it has its beau- 
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ties and its virtues, If it has its poi- 
sou, it has likewise its sweets, and 
sometimes fosters ‘beneath its leaves 
delicious fruit. For Shakspeare says, 
“The strawberry grows underneath 
the nettle.” 
Its roots have been much recommend- 
edin medicine, and great virtues have 
been ascribed to them in calculus com- 
plaints, scurvy, gout, jaundice, &c.; 
and also as styptics. The young shoots 
are eaten in the spring, as good 
against scorbutic complaints. Thesharp 
hairs upon the leaves of nettles readily 
enter. the skin, and thus produce consi- 
derable irritation and inflammation, and 
therefore have been employed as a ru- 
befacient, a practice which is termed 
“‘urtication,”’ and found of advantage in 
restoring excitement in paralytic limbs, 
or in other cases of torpor or lethargy. 
The ancients seemed to have despised 
this. plant, from its being common. But 
in modern times it has been more ho- 
noured, for men of considerable emi- 
nence have written upon its virtues. 
Various insects feed upon it, especially 
caterpillars, and it is difficult to con- 
ceive how any of that tribe can trust 
their delicate skins within its reach. 
Possibly the copious prominent bristle 
or tufts of hairs, with which many of 
them are covered, being longer than 
the pubescence of the nettle, may suffi- 
ciently protect them, and enable them 
to range with impunity over the leaves 
on which they feed. The stings are 
very curious microscopic objects *: 
they consist of an exceeding fine point- 
ed tapering hollow substance, with a 
perforation at the point, and a bag at 
the base. When the sting is pressed 
upon, it readily punctures the skin, and 
the same pressure forces up from the 
bag an acrimonious fluid, which in- 
stantly enters into the wound, and ex- 
cites a burning inflammation. The net- 
tle is said to be poisonous to frogs : for 
if the plant be thrown into a vessel 
where these animals are confined, they 
soon begin to swell, and in a few days 
to perish. Johannes Francus and John 
Melchiore Dreschler, have treated 
largely on the history and virtues of 
this plant, The former recommends 
its use in our own foods as an whole- 
some and agreeable pot-herb ; in our 
drink as-a substitute for hops, being as 
well capable of preserving it as those, 
and in its great service to the farmer 
in fattening hens. If what these two 





* See Hooke’s Micrographia, 1664> 
p. 142. 
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writers say be true, we must wonder 
to see so much value overlooked in a 
herb, only because it is common, and 
proves that the Almighty has made no- 
thing in vain, or that is not of use to 
man. Ropes, paper, and cloth, have 
been made of nettle. Darwin, in his 
** Loves of the Piants,’’ says, 
“Wide o’er the mad’ning throng 
urtica flings 
Her barbed shafts, and darts her poi- 
son’d stings.” 

The male flowers of the nettle are 
separate from the female, and the 
anthers are seen in fair weather to 
burst with force, .and to discharge a 
dust, which hovers about the plant like 
a cloud. This dust, when examined 
with the microscope, looks like polish- 
ed gold globules, and the anthers like 
black velvet purses, and which, when 
observed, *‘impress on the mind a deep 
sense of that wisdom, which is mani- 
fested in such various ways terough 
the creation.” P. T. W. 





ANTIQUITIES IN DEVONSHIRE. 
FAMILY OF THE TRACEYS. 


To the Editor of the Mirror. 

S1r,—In my letter on the subject of 
Thomas a Becket, which you were so 
kind as to insert iu the 38th Number of 
the Mirror, Linformed you that “ there. 
were three monasteries in the neigh- 
bourhood, all of which are said to have 
been built by De Tracey, to expiate his 
crime.” The least celebrated and the 
most entire of these three, is situated 
on the top of a hill, overlooking the 
populous village of Braunton, very near 
the mouth of the Barnstaple river, and 
full six miles from the parish church of 
Morthoe, in which Tracey was buried. 
Of this the roofis wanting, but the walls 
are yet standing. There was another 
near the sands of Willacombe Bay, 
which stood exposed to every storm, 
and which was built probably for the 
sake of rendering assistance to the 
shipwrecked seaman, It is now levet 
with the ground, but most of the old 
farmers remember it when its walls 
were nearly entire. But the most cele- 
brated of the three had its station in an 
old wood, at the bottom of ahill, on the 
manor of Spreacombe, now in the pos- 
session of R.A. Riddell, Esq. ‘This 
old chapel (for so it was called) gives 
the name of Chapel Wood to the wood 
in which it is situated ; and I am sure 
that were I to particularise all the tra- 
ditions related by the peasantry of this 
sequestered edifice, my letter would 
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nearly fill up one of the numbers of the 
Mirror. But we must all remember 
what Virgil says; ‘* Fuma pariter 
facta atque infecta canebat.”’ A sor- 
did and ignoyant tenant of the estate of 
Spreacombe, some sixty years ago, or 
thereabouts, in order to build a cow- 
house in the farm-yard, being unwilling 
to put himself to the expense of quarry- 
ing stones for that purpose, thought it 
would be cheaper for him te pull down 
as mach of the old chapel walls as 
would suit his necessity, and more espe- 
cially because it was built of hewn 
stone. He accordingly unroofed the 
building, and carried off the best of the 
slates which composed the roof, with 
the timber, &c., and, in short, came to 
the old chapel so often, to meet his exi- 
gencies, that he left at last only a part 
of the wall on one side remaining. 
There was an altar-piece, and a chris- 
tening-font ia the chapel, both of which 
were copreyed away, and the latter, 
being ed out in stone, remained in 
the farm-yard, and was used fora pig- 
trough for some time, until superstition 
occasioned its removal. ‘T'wo or three 
’ greybeards in the neighbourhood, who 
seem to know more of this transaction 
than the younger inhabitants, have told 
me, that they remember the old chapel 
when entire, and they have a tradition, 
delivered to them by their fathers, that 
* people called the Monks” lived 
there “‘a store of years agone ;” that 
the Thalaba of a tenant I have mene 
tioned above, caused the place to be 
pulled down, and that no sooner had he 
conveyed the font to the yard, than the 
pigs and geese that fed out of it died; 
that frightful noises were heard at night; 
that the stone rolled about, and that a 
spectre-figure of a man in a long robe, 
which also covered the top of his head, 
was seen to move about it, and some- 
times to come even to the farm-house 
door, One of these old men, (who was 
a servant at the farm when all this hap- 
pened), vows that be himself saw the 
ghost, and that the superstitious old 
farmer had the font taken back again. 
However, it seems that he was made to 
smart more severely stili for his sacri- 
legious offence. Every beast that was 
kept in the cow-house built of the cha- 
pel stone, fell sick in some way or 
other, and never grew well agajn until 


removed, and not a cow calved but the’. 


calf died. The ignorant old tenant at 
last became so alarmed, that he would 


never suffer his cattle to be put there ° 


iv, andactually built another smaller 
place for their reception, which is yet 
standing. I have seen them bogh, and 


on one of the hewn stones of the fatal 
cow-house, there are caryed some Ara- 
bic numeral figures. 1 have some 
pieces of painted glass which belonged 
toa Gothic window in the chapel. The 
font was afterwards carried to a farm- 
yard in a neighbouring village, where 
it remained until it was broken and 
cast away. A spotnear the old chapel, 
the peasants have pointed out to me, as 
having been the burying-ground. 1 
could relate much more concerning this 
place, if space would permit, I shall 
only add, that there is a celebrated 
pens of clear water adjoining the 
ruins, called the Holy Well. The 
water is delicious, and I have heard 
that it has worked some wonderful 
cures. The lower class of people in 
these parts, seem to delight in the mar- 
vellous, and their belief and supersti- 
tion is strong and rooted, Their stories 
are perhaps as worthy of credit as those 
of the town’s-people of Gnatia, ridi- 
culed by Horace.—‘‘ Credat Judeus 
Apella, non ego.’’ Near the old cha- 
pel is a dam, and a place where once 
stood ‘‘a busy mill,”’ supplied by ‘‘a 
never-failing brook,”’ which is the only 
thing that has not dwindled away, but 
yet rushes onward, as unimpaired and 
with the same strength as ever. 

Ihave seen some extracts from an 
unpublished poem on the subject of De 
Tracey, which is one day to appear in 
print. As the author of it is in posses- 
sion of particulars and historical and 
lacal accounts of the heroes of the 
poem, I trust that they may meet the 
public eye, at no distant period. The 
following fragment from it may amuse 
your readers; it is part of a minute 
description of the ruins of the old cha- 
pel, and the wood around it : é 

* * s 


‘ Beside it is a little spring, 

Confin’d within a grassy ring, 

Whose chrystal waters far surpass 

The shining face of polish’d glass ; 

And o’er it an aged thorn, 
Whose years might with its branches 


vie, 
Whose roots spread through the walls, 
that torn 
Abroad, in scatter’d fragments lie ; 
And near an aged oak-tree grows, 
That, bent by every wind that blows, 
Its twisted branches high displays, 
Distorted in a ways, 
And many a tree is standing round, 
And one, which o’er that ruin’s mound, 
Impending low, with ivy bound, 
Seems as it would.sweep the ground ; 
Wood waves on either side, and nigh 
A rushing stream glides swiftly by. 
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There is a silent melancholy 

In that lone place, so still and holy, 
Which leads the pensive mjnd away, 
With Fancy, in her flights, to stray ; 
To ponder on the sad decay 

Of what has known a better day. 

When summer to the woods has sped, 
And verdare o’er the forests spread, 
And tall thick grass and weeds abound 
The walls of Tracey’s Chapel round ; 
When the lizard, with his coat of 


green, 
Quick ranning through the grass is 
se 


en 

When swarming gnats through the fo- 
rests fly, 

And the tall oaks wave their heads on 


gh, 
And the sun glows hotly from the sky, 
That little spring, so chaste and pure, 
Beneath its shady coverture, 
Which stands, with thick-grown foliage 


gay, 
Tmpervious to the noon-tide ray,— 
Retains its icy coldness still ; 
And thither often comes, to fill 
His pitcher, many a rustic boor, 
For well he knows, the country o’er 
Not such another rill contains, 
Nor such another draught remains, 
So fresh, so cooling, or so clear, 
As that which he may drink from here. 
e & * % * 
8 s = * & 


Ishall now say a word or two con- 
cerning De Tracey himself, who, be- 
yond all doubt, possessed the major part 
of the North of Devon. Besides Mor- 
thoe charch, he is related to have built 
gome others in Devonshire, one of 
which is called Newton ‘Frecey, on the 
road from Barnstaple to Torrington, 
where service is regularly performed. 
Another is more southward, between 
Crediton and Hatherleigh, and is called 
Nymet Tracie, likewise now the parish 
church of the place. 

‘The reason that Tracey kept so near 
the sea, and so hidden iu the north of 
the county, might be, that he feared the 
vengeance of the religious enthusiasts 
of his day, who would probably have 
murdered him, had they been acquaint- 
ed with the place of his retreat. We 
may therefore suppose that he was very 
cautious. I have read a statement, 
which declares, that “the assassins, 
after the murder of Becket, retired to 
the castle of Knaresborough, where 
they remained a whole year, and after- 
wards expiated their sin, in the Pope's 
— by performieg a penitential 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem.” This ma 

true, but | am not inclined to give to 
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it any credit, unless I saw it borne ont 
by the testimony of the old Chronicles. 


bbe yen Tam, Sir, &c. 
une 7, 1823. 


A TRAVELLER. 
SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Zournals. 


MY MAIDEN BRIEF. 

$* A lawyer,” says an old comedy 
which I once read at the British Museum, 
‘* ig an odd sort of fruit—first rotten, 
then green, and then ripe.’? There is 
too much of truth in this homely figure. 
The fiest years of a young barrister are 
spent, or rather worn out, in anxious 
leisure. His talents rust, his temper is 
injured, his little patrimony wastes 
away, and not an attorney shews a sign 
of remorse. He endures term after 
term, and circuit after circuit, that 
greatest of miseries—a rank above his 
means of supporting it. He drives 
round the eountry in a post-chaise, and 
marvels what Johnson found so exhila- 
rating in its motion—that is, if he paid 
for it himself. He eats venison and 
drinks claret ; but he loses the flavour 
of both when he reflects that his wife 
(for the fool is married, and married for 
love, too,) has, perhaps, just dined for 
the third time on a cold neck of mutton, 
and has not tasted wine since their last 
party—-an occurrence beyond even legal 
memory. He leaves the festive board 
early, and takes a solitary walk—returns 
to his lodgings in the twilight, and sees 
on his table a large white rectangular 
bedy, which for a moment he supposes 
may bea brief—alas ! it is only a nap- 
kin. He is vexed and rings to have it 
removed, when up comes his clerk, 
drunk and insolent: he is about to kick 
him down stairs, but stays his foot, on 
calling to miad the arrear of the fellow’s 
wages; and contents himself with won- 
dering where the rascal finds the means 
for sueh extravagance. 

Then in court many are the vexations 
of the briefless. ‘The attorney is a cruel 
animal ¢ as cruel as a rich coxcomb in 
a ball-room, who delights in exciting 
hopes only to disappoint them. Indeed 
I have often thought the communica- 
tions between solicitors and the bar has 
ne slight resemblance to the flirtation 
between the sexes. Barristers, like 
ladies, must wait to be chosen. The 
slightest overture would he equalty fatal 
to one gown'as to the other. The gen- 
tlemen of the bar sit round the table in 
dignified composure, thinking just as 





'y little of briefs as a young lady of mar- 


riage. An attorney enters—not an eye 
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moves ; but somehow or other the fact 
is- known to all. Calmly the wretch 
draws from his pocket @ brief: practice 
enables us ‘to see at a glance that the 
tormentor has left a blank for the name 
of his counsel. ' He looks’ around the 
circle as if to choose his man; you 
cannot doubt but his eye rested on you 
—he writes a name, but you are too far 
off to read it, though you know every 
name on your circuit upside down. Now 
the traitor counts out the fee and wraps 
it up. with slow and provoking formality. 
At length all. being prepared, he looks 
towards you to catch (as you suppose) 
your eye. Younod, ani the brief comes 
flying ; you pick it up, and find on it 
the name of a man three years your 
junior, who is sitting next to you; you 
curse the attorney’s impudence, and ask 
yourself if he meant to insult you. Per- 
haps not, you say, for the dog squints. 
My maiden brief was in town. How 
well do I recollect the minutest circum- 
stances connected with that case! The 
rap at the door! fam a connoisseur in 
raps—there is nota duo in London who 
could deceive me; I know their tricks 
but too well; they have no medium be- 
tween the rap servile and the rap impu- 
dent.. This was_a cheerful touch; you 
felt that the operator knew he should 
meet with a face of welcome. My clerk, 
who is not much under the influence of 
sweet sounds, seemed absolutely in- 
spired, and answered the knock with 
astonishing velocity. TI could hear from 
my inner room the murmur of inquiry 
and answer : and though I could not dis- 
tinguish a word, the tones confirmed my 
hopes ; [ was not longsuffered to doubt : 
my client entered, and the pure white 
paper, tied round with-the brilliant red 
tape, met my eyes. He inquired re- 
spectfully, and with an appearance of 
anxiety which marked him in my mind 
for a perfect Chesterfield, if Iwas al- 
ready retained in v. . 
The rogue knew -well enough I never 
had had a retainer in my life. Itooka 
t to ider ; and after making 
him repeat the name of. his case, I 
gravely assured him FE was at perfect 
liberty to receive his brief. He then 
laid the papers and my fee upon the 
table, asked me if the time appointed 
for a consultation with the two gentle- 
men who were ‘ with me’ would be con- 
venient ; and, finding that the state of 
my engagements would -allow me to at- 
tend, made his bow and departed.. That 
fee was sacred gold, and I put it to no 
vulgar use. 








Many years have now elapsed since - 


that case was disposed of, and yet how 
fresh does it live in my memory; how 
perfectly do I recollect évery authority 
to which he referred! how I read and 
re-read the leading cases that bore upon 
the question to be argued. One case I 
so bethumbed, that the volume has 
opened at it ever since, as inevitably as 
the prayer-book of a lady’s-maid prof- 
fers the service of matrimony. My brief 
related to an argument before the judges 
of the King’s Bench, and the place of 
consultation was Ayles’s Coffee-house, 
adjoining Westminster Hall. There 
was I, before the clock had finished 
striking the hour. My brief I knew by 
heart. I had raised an army of objec- 
tions to the points for which we were 
to contend, and had logically slain every 
man of them. I went prepared to dis- 
cuss the question thoroughly ; and I ge- 
nerously determined to give my leaders 
the benefit of all my cogitations— though 
not without a slight struggle at the 
thought of how much reputation [ should 
lose by my magnanimity. I had plenty 
of time to think of these things, for my 
leaders were engaged in court, and the 
attorney ang [had the room to ourselves. 
After we had been waiting about an hour, 
the door flew open, and in strode one 
of my leaders, the second in command, 
less in haste (as it appeared to me) to 
meet his appoiutment than to escape 
from the atmosphere of clients in which 
he had been enveloped during his pas- 
sage from the court—just as the horse- 
man pushes his steed into a gallop, to 
rid himself of the flies that are buzzing 
around him. Having shaken off his tor- 
mentors, Mr. walked up to the 
fire—said it was cold—nodded kindly 
to me—and had just asked what had 
been the last night’s division in the 
house, when the powdered head of an 





usher was protruded through the half ~ 


open door, to announce that ‘* Jones 
and Williams was called on.’’ Down 
wentthe poker, and away flew 





- with streaming robes, leaving me to 


meditate on the loss, which the case 
would sustain for want of his.assistance 
at the expected discussion. Having 
waited some further space, I heard a 
rustling of silks, and the great ———, 
our commauder iu chief, sailed into the 
room. Ashe did not run foul of me, I 
think it possible I may not. have been 
invisible to him; but he furnished me 
with no other evidence of the fact. He 
simply directed the attorney to provide 


: certain additional affidayits, tacked 
_ about, and sailed saway. “And thus 


ended first consultation. 
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T consoled myself with the thought 
that I had at least all my materials for 
myself, and that, from having had so 
much more time for considering the 
subject than the others, I must infallibly 
make the best speech of the three. 

At length the fatal day came. I 
never shall forget the thrill with which 
I heard open the case, and felt 
how soon it would be my turn to speak. 
Oh, how did I pray for a long speech! 
J lost all feeling of rivalry ; and would 
have gladly given him every thing that I 
intended to use myself, only to defer the 
dreaded moment for one halfhour. His 
speech was frightfully short, yet, short 
as it was, it made sad havoc with my 
stock of matter. The next speaker was 
even more concise, and yet, my little 
stock suffered again severely. I then 
found’ how experience will stand in the 
place of study: these men could not, 
from the multiplicity of their engage- 
ments, have spent a tithe of the time 
upon the case which I hai done, and 
yet, they had seen much which. had 
escaped all my research. At length my 
turn came. I was sitting among the 
back rows in the old Court of King’s 
Bench. It was on the last day of 
Michaelmas Term, and late in the even- 
ing. A sort of darkness visible had 
been produced by the aid of a few can- 
dies dispersed here and there. I arose, 
but I was not perceived by the judges, 
who had turned together to consult, 
supposing the argument finished. B—— 
was the first to see me, and I received 
from him a nod of kindness and encou- 
ragement, which I hope I never shall 
forget. The court was crowded, for it 
‘Was a question of some interest: it was 
a dreadful moment ; the ushers stilled 
the audience into an awful silence. I 
began, and at the sound of an unknown 
voice, every wig of the white inclined 
plane at the upper end of which I was 
standing suddenly turned round, and in 
an instant I had the eyes of seventy 
* learned friends’ looking me full in the 
face! It is hardly to be conceived by 
those who have not gone through the 
ordeal how terrific is this mute atten- 
tion to the object of it. How grateful 
should I have’been for any thing which 
would have relieved me from its oppres- 
sive weight—a buzz, a scraping of the 
shoes, or a fit of coughing, would have 
put me under infinite obligation to the 
kind disturber. What 1 said, I know 
not; I knew not then; it is the only 
part of the transaction of which I am 
ignorant ; it was a ‘ plantasma or hide- 
ous dream.’ They told me, however, 





to my great surprise, that I spoke in a 
loud voize, used a viol -nt gesture. and 
as [ went along seemed to shake off my 
trepidation. Whether. I made a long 
speech or a short one, I.cannot tell, for 
Lhad no power of measuring time. . All 
I know is, that I should have made a 
much longer one if { had not felt my 
ideas, like Bob Acres’ courage, oozing 
out of my fingers’ ends. The court de- 
cided against us, erroneously as I of 
course thought, for the young advocate 
is always on the right side, 

The next morning I got up early to 
look at the newspapers, which I expected 
to see full of our case. In an obscure 
corner, and in a small type, I found a 
few words given as the speeches of my 
leaders—and I alsu read, that ‘* Mr. 
——— followed on the same side.”* 

Knight's Quarterly Magazine. 


TO A GREAT COAT, 


After travelling in it the greater part 
of a very inclement day. 


Thanks, gentle coat! whose snug grey” 
fold 


Preserv’d so warm the Poet’s skin, 
And kept from rains and killing cold 
The Minstrel-fire that glow’d within. 


Thanks, coat! and thou, blue kerchief, 
too— 
Protectors kind ’gainst wind and 
weather, A 
I pay in song my debt to you, 
And send you down to fame together. 
In summer time, obliging pair! 
I might have scorn’d your offer’d 
love, 
When life was in the genial air, 
And joyous sunshine laugh'd above. 


Bat now, when wintry blasts prevail’d, 
And snow came feathering thro’ the 


air, 
Ev’n * * * * * *’s puns perchance had 
fail’d : 
To cheer me, hadst not thou been 
there. 


*Tis thus, in boyhood’s witless hour, 
We mock at love's delightful tie, . 

And wonder what mysterious power 
Grave man can find in woman's eye. 


But when our rising passions move, 
When sickness smites, or cares 
invade us, 
We feel our want of woman’s love, 
And know for. what our nature made 
us. 


Ibid. 
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PETER PINDARICS ; 
"OR, JOE MILLER VERSIPEED. 


THE LUCKY CALL. 


A country curate, visiting his flock, 

At old Rebecca’s cottage gave a knock, 

*s Good morrow, Dame—I mean not 
any libel, 

But in your dwelling have you got @ 
Bible?” 


“ A Bible, sir,’’ exclaimed she in @ 
rage, 
‘+ D'ye think I've turn’d a Pagan in my 


age? 3 

Here, Judith, haste and ruti up stairs, 
my dear, 

*Tis in the drawer, be quick and bring’ 
it liere.”’ 

The girl réeturit’d with Bible in a mi 
nute, 

Not dreaming for a moment'what was 
in it: 

When, lo! on opening it at parlour 


door, 
Down fell her’ spectaclés upon the 
fl 


oor. 

Amaz’d she star‘d, was for a moment 
dumb, 

But quick exclaim’d, ‘* Oh! sir, I’m 
glad you’re come, 

Tis six years since these glasses first 
were lost, 

And I have miss’d ’em to my poor eyes 
cost.” 

Then as the glasses to lier nose she 


rais’d, 
She clos’d the Bible, saying—* God 
be prais’d.” 
Tom Tir. 


Miscellanics, 


DR. FRANKLIN’S EPITAPH. 

A Correspondent requests us to in- 
sert Dr. Franklin’s epitaph on himself; 
this we do, but must observe that it is 
less original than it has generally been 
considered. 

The body of 
Benjamin Franklin, Printer, . 
Like the cover of an old. book, 
Its contents worn out, 
And stript of its lettering and gilding, 

_ Lies here food for the worms. 

Yet the work itself shall not be lost, 
For it shall, as he believes; appear once 
more, 

In a new 
And more beautiful edition, 
Corrected and amended 
By the Author. 


. 





The following; Which appears in an 
old book, published at least a céntury 
and a half before Franklin, may he con- 
sidered as having suggested the idéa of 
his own epitaph. 

THE WORLD. 
The world’s a book, writ by th’ éteral 


art 

Of the great Author; printed in man’s 
heart; 

‘Tis falsely pridtéd,; though divinely 


enn’d, 
And ali the errdafa will appear at th’ 
end, ‘ 
ON THE SAME. 
The world’s a printing-house, our 
words are thoughts, 
Our deeds are characters of several 


sizes $ 
Each soul’s a compositor, of whose 
faults 
The Levites are correetors and Hea- 
ven revises ; 
Earth is the common press, from which 
being driven, 
We're gather'd, sheet by sheet, and 
bound for heaven: 


eesti 
THE GOURMAND. 
BY DR. FRANKLIN. 

Amergus was a gentleman of good 
estate: he was bred to nc: business, and 
could not contrive how to waste his 
hours agreeably ; he had no relish for 
the proper works of life, nor any taste 
for the improvements of the mind; he 
spent generally ten hours of the four- 
and-twenty in bed, he dozed away two 
or three more on his couch, and as 
many more were dissolved im good li- 
quor every evening, if he met with 
company of his own humour. Thus he 
made a shift to wear off ten years of his 
life since the paternal estate fell into 
his hands. One evening, as he was 
musing alone, his thoughts happened to 
take a most unusual turn, for they cast 
a glance backward, and he began to 
reflect on his manner of life. He be- 
thought to himself, what a number of 
beings have been made a sacrifice of to 
support his carcass, and how much 
corn and wine had: been mingled with 
these offerings ; and he set himself to 
compute what he had devoured since he 
came to the age of a man. 

About a dozen feathered creatures, 


‘small and great, hate one week with 


another, said he, given up their lives to 
prolong mine;. which, ,in ten years, 
amounts to at least six thousand. Fifty 
sheep have been sacrificed in a year, 
with half a hecatomb of black cattle, 
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thatI might thave tie choicest parts 
offered weekly upon my table. Thusa 
thousand beasts, out of the flock and 
herd, have been slain in ten years 
time to feed me, besides what the forest 
has supplied me with. Many hundreds 
of fishes have, in all their varieties, 

- been robbed of life for my repast—and 
of the smallest fry some thousands. A 
measure of corn would hardly suffice 
me with fine flour for a month’s provi- 
sion, and this arises to above six score 
bushels ; and many hogsheads of wine, 
and other liquors, have passed through 
this body of mine—this.wretched strainer 
of meat and drink! And what. have [ 
done, all this time, for God or man? 
What a-vast profusion of good things 

‘upon a useless life and worthless liver ! 
There isnot the meanest creatureamong 
all those which I. have devoured, but 
what hath answered the end of its crea- 
tion better than I. It was made to sup- 
port human nature, and it hath done so. 
Every crab and oyster I have ate, and 
every grain of corn I have devoured, 
hath filled up its place in the rank of 
beings. with more propriety than I have 
done. Oh! shameful waste of life and 
time. 

In short, he carried on his moral re- 
flections with so just and severe a force 
of reason, as constrained him to change 
his whole course of life, to break off his 
follies at once, and'to apply himself to 
gain some useful knowledge, when he 
‘was more than thirty years ofage. He 


lived many years afterwards with the’ 


character of a worthy man and an ex- 
cellent Christian. He died with a peace- 
fai conscience, and the tears of his 
country were dropped upon his tomb. 
The world, that knew the whole series 
of his life, were amazed at the mighty 
change; they beheld him asa wonder 
of reformation; while he himself con- 
fessed and adored the divine power and 
mercy that had transformed him from a 
brute to a man. 

But this was a single instance, and 
we may almost venture to write ‘ mi- 
racle’ uponit. Are there not numbers 
in this degenerate age whose lives have 
run to utter waste, without the least 
tendency to usefulness ? 


The Gatherer. 


‘* Tam but a Gatherer and disposer of 
; other men’s stuff.’’— Wotton. 

COMPOSITION OF AN EPIGRAM. 
What is an Epigram? a dwarfish whole, 
Its body brevity, and wit its soul. 
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IMPROMPTU ON MISS CLARA FISHER. 
At Fisher astonish’d the people all 


gaz’d, 
“Twas wonderful” still. they kept 
Saying ; 
For my part, I own, I was not mach 


amaz : 
At seeing a little girl playing. 


Sir Thomas Gresham, who built the 
Royal Exchange, was theson of.a poor 
woman, who left him in a field when 
an infant, but the accidental chirping 
of a grasshopper leading a boy to the 
place where he lay, his life was pre- 
served. Hence the future merchant 
took the gfasshopper for his crest: 
and hence the cause of that insect being 
placed over the Royal Exchange. 





ON A DRUNKARD WITH A RED NOSE. 
A man did surmise that another one's 


eyes 
Were quite of a different frame: 
For if they’d been matches, alas, poor 
wretches, 
His nose would have set them in 
flame. 





EPIGRAM ON THE CHAIN PIER AT 
BRIGHTON. 
The Chain Pier at Brighton !—what 
claim 

To peculiar merit or fame? 
Let Beauty be the Engineer, 
The Chain is fix’d to any Peer? 

Rewarp ror Lamp Breakinc.— 
The following ludicrous notice is ac- 
tually affixed on a board at Stroud: 
** Any person found breaking of lamps 
wilfully, shall, on conviction, by apply- 
ing to the’ watchmen, receive 10s. re- 
ward.” 

eee nn 

Trisn BuuNpeR.—Two honest sol- 
diers of the sister country, who were 
walking together the other day in the 
streets of London, accidentally glanced 
at the following notice, exhibited from 
the shop window of a seal-engraver, 


‘to this effect, viz. “* Arms found !’’ 


When one of them instantly’ exclaimed 
to the other, ‘‘ Arrah, by my stars, 
honey, and‘is not this raré news for 
Pat? I will just now'call ia and bother 
them to jind me my bit of a Jeg that I 
lost you know more’ than eight years 
since, at the battle of Waterloo!” 

Tale-bearers are enemies to civil 
society. Whoever entertains thee with 
the faults of others, will entertain 
others with thine. 
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EPIGRAM : 
On the late J. P. Kemble, Esq. when 
he superintended the re-building of 
Covent-Garden Theatre. £5 
Actor ang@-architect—he tries 
To please the critics one and all; 
This bids the private fiers to rise, 
And that the public tears to fall. 





A CosLeR’s Enp.—A crowd gather- 
ing round a poor cobler who had drop- 
ped down dead in the. street, one of 
them was asked what they were col- 
lected together about? ** Only about a 
cobler’s end,” was the reply. 





Preciston.—Chevreau, in his His- 
tory of the World, tells us that it was 
created on Friday, the 6th of Septem- . 
ber, a little after four o'clock, P. M. 





ON A BAD FIDDLER. 

Old Orpheus play’d so well he mov’d ~ 
old Nick, 

Whilst thou mov’st nothing but thy 
fiddle-stick. 


In the Church-yard ‘of Lillington, 
near Kenilworth, there are’ several 
singular epitaphs, among which is one 
tothe memory of William Freen: 

*¢ I poorly liv'd, and poorly. died, 
Poorly buried, and no one cried.”’ 





WHAT'S HONOUR. 
Not to be captious, nor unjustly fight ; 
*Tis to confess_what's pape and do 
what's right. 





IMPROVEMENT ON AppD1son’s CaTo. 
—Every one is acquainted with that 
passage of Addison in his Tragedy of 
Cato, “A day, an hour, of virtuous ° 
liberty, is worth a whole eternity of 
bondage.”” Liberty appeared too cheap- 
ly estimated at this rate to a bookseller 
in Sunderland, who, some years ago, 
displayed a flag, on which was in- 
scribed, “* An hour’s liberty is worth 
more than an eternity of bondage.”* 

The five vowels appear in alphahe- 
tical order in the word ‘* abslemious,”* 
also in the word ** Jucetious,’’ and 
+ facetiously”’ gives us the y. 

ON THE DEATH OF AN EPICURE. 
At length, my friends, the feast of life . 
is o’er, 
I've eat sufficient, I can drink no more ; 
My mene is come; J’ve spent a jovial 
ay: 
*Tis time - part: sare oh! what is to 
pay? 


EPIGRAM "} 
On a gallant Officer who has been very 
"ill since his arrival, in consequence, it 
is said, of an affair of the heart-with a 
lady of the name of Brown. 
P—y, why that distracted air? 
Why for a jilt be so cast down? 
None but the Brave deserve thé Fair ; 
But Any One may have the Brown. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Angler will be concluded in our 
next, when we shall endeavour to make 
room for R, U..H.on English Archi- 
tects, J. ¥. (to. whom we owe many 
‘ apologies), Edtic, P. T. W., ++, Mus, 
J. W., jun., Thany, and Bobus. 

Communications from the following 
Correspondents are intended for an 
early number —H. E., Q. Z., J: 8. 
Wely, F. 8. T. E., G. W. G. G+h, 
G.M., Paulinus, and Mr. Skinner. 

The following are accepted :—G. B., 
H. J. M., G.. UL... Freneh Phrases, 
Quintos, Cilup,: W. S. E,, JSC +5 and 
Henry Wade. j 

Under consideration, B. w. w.. a 
Regular Reacer, Dramaticus, F. G. A., 
an:| the Essays of M. M. 

Veritas’s' tines must. endure the. ¢om- 
mon doom of lines to young ladies, un- 

- Jess of. very superior merit. 

We are sorry that G. 0.’3 * Mar- 
riage” is not a happy-one. 

To Paul Potter’s Cousin—Yes. 

We fear Thio’s Sketch would not 
«furnish a good Engraving. but our 
artists shall be consulted on the subject. 

Pro Bono Publico shall have justice, 
and so shall Pimlico, however tardy our 
. Judgment may seem. 

Is Stirling aware that the spurious 
letter ascribed to Shakspeare made the 
tour of the newspapers this summer ? 

Goldsmith’s Madame. Blaize can be 
No novelty to our readers. 

Will E. F. give us the title of the 
pamphlet, and we wiil print his extract. 

We thank Adolphus. 

Mr..Thomas Linton is informed that 
the Mirror may be had of all News- 
men, who will supply it regularly in 
London and its environs on the day a 
publication. 

We thank Incognito, but the lines on 
the Marquis of Anglesea’s Leg were 
‘not written by Mr. Canning. They,are 
‘the production of the author of ‘* Cal- 
thorpe,” and other Novels. _ 
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